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Cfte  Commontoealtl)  of  Q^assacijusetts 


Department  of  Education,  Boston,  Jan.  17,  1922. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen  :  * —  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
32  of  chapter  30  of  the  General  Laws,  I  transmit  to  you  here¬ 
with,  for  the  use  of  the  General  Court,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Division  of  the  Blind  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  192L 

Respectfully  yours, 


PAYSON  SMITH, 

Commissioner  of  Education . 
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Theodore  C.  Leutz,  1  Field  Worker. 

Joseph  S.  Phelps,  1  Field  Worker. 

Mary  W.  Richardson,  Field  Worker. 

Rose  E.  Trainor,  1  Field  Worker. 

Fred  V.  Walsh,  1  Field  Worker. 

Louise  C.  Wright,  Assistant  to  Superintendent  of  Employment. 

George  S.  Mansfield,  Sales  Agent. 

Helen  F.  O’Leary,  Accountant. 

I.  Central  Office. 

The  central  office  is  located  at  4  Park  Street,  Boston. 

Applications  may  be  made  at  the  central  office:  (1)  for  information  in  regard  to 
the  various  general  and  special  agencies  already  organized  which  may  be  util¬ 
ized  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind;  (2)  for  home  teachers’  instruction;  (3)  for 
employment;  (4)  for  educational  and  industrial  aid;  (5)  for  financial  aid; 
(6)  for  the  sale  of  products;  (7)  for  the  co-operation  in  care  of  children’s  cases 
not  already  provided  for  by  the  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  and  the  Perkins 
Institution;  and  (8)  for  information  and  co-operation  in  non-medical  work 
for  prevention  of  blindness  and  conservation  of  eyesight. 

II.  Employment. 

There  are  three  general  divisions  into  which  the  possibilities  of  employment  of  the 
blind  naturally  fall:  (1)  among  the  seeing,  either  along  professional  lines,  in 
offices,  in  shops  or  otherwise;  (2)  in  shops  for  the  blind;  (3)  in  home  indus¬ 
tries  or  individual  occupations. 

Applications  for  employment  will  be  carefully  considered  and  every  effort  made 
to  secure  suitable  work  for  the  applicants.  In  the  first  case,  personal  effort 
of  one  of  the  Division’s  representatives  will  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  appli¬ 
cant.  In  the  second,  a  position  will  be  secured  when  possible.  In  the  third, 
suitable  training  may  be  provided  by  the  Division,  at  its  discretion  and  under 
such  conditions  as  it  shall  determine. 

III.  Salesroom  for  Home  and  Shop  Products  of  Blind  Labor,  4  Park  Street, 

Boston. 

All  articles  made  in  the  home  must  be  submitted  for  inspection,  and  must  come  up 
to  reasonable  standards  as  regards  style  and  workmanship.  Original  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  consignment  of  home  work  should  be  made  at  the  Division’s 
office. 

Florence  E.  Cummings,  Manager ,  Salesroom. 

IV.  Cambridge  Industries. 

William  J.  McKeever,  1  General  Superintendent  of  Cambridge  Industries. 

Cambridge  Rug  and  “Wundermop”  Shop,  686  Massachusetts  Avenue  (Central 
Square). 

K.  R.  Smith,  1  Foreman,  Mop  Shop. 

Broom  Shop,  13  Brookline  Street. 

Daniel  Colella,  Foreman. 

Cane  Supply  Department,  13  Brookline  Street. 

Edwin  D.  Stickney,  1  Manager. 

Willow  Shop,  347  Green  Street. 

Edward  G.  Mercier,  1  Assistant  Manager. 


1  Blind  or  partially  blind. 
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V.  Woolson  House  Industries. 

Woolson  House  Industries  for  Women,  277  Harvard  Street  (corner  of  Inman) 
Hand-weaving,  chair  reseating,  etc. 

H.  Frances  Lewis,  Manager. 

VI.  “M.  C.  B.”  Shops. 

Pittsfield.  —  30  Eagle  Street. 

William  L.  Foley,  1  Managing  Foreman. 

Mrs.  Florence  S.  Wilkinson,  Clerk. 

Lowell.  —  159  Moody  Street. 

Henry  G.  Burke,  1  Foreman. 

Harriet  G.  Morse,  Clerk. 

Worcester.  —  33  Highland  Street. 

Charles  A.  Stamp,  1  Foreman. 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Fitzgerald,  Clerk. 

Fall  River.  —  19  Stafford  Road. 

Lawrence  P.  Mannix,  1  Foreman. 

Joseph  A.  Dennis,  Clerk. 

Chair  reseating  and  broom  making  are  the  chief  industries  of  these  four  shops, 
which  employ  only  men. 

VII.  Shop  Schools  and  Industrial  Classes. 

Instruction  in  chair  seating  and  broom  making  is  given  to  a  limited  number  of 
pupils  with  a  view  to  home  or  shop  employment  in  these  industries;  also  in 
rug,  mop,  broom  making,  willow-ware  making  and  in  art  fabric  weaving,  as 
vacancies  occur  in  the  various  workshops. 

VIII.  State  Home  Teachers. 

John  Vars.  1 
Lillian  R.  Garside.  1 
Edward  E.  Schuerer.  1 
Mary  E.  Roberts.  1 
Mary  F.  Grieve.  1 


1  Blind  or  partially  blind. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  Division  of  the  Blind  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following- 
report  covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  Nov.  30,  1921,  under  the 
act  creating  it  (chapter  385,  Acts  of  1906)  and  the  act  reor¬ 
ganizing  it  (chapter  266,  General  Acts  of  1918). 

To  endeavor  to  equalize  the  chances  of  the  blind  person 

0 

socially,  educationally  and  industrially,  from  the  nursery  to  the 
school,  by  means  of  home  teaching,  subsidized  workshops,  em¬ 
ployment  in  competition  with  the  seeing  and  giving  relief  to 
needy  blind,  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Division  in  the  use  of  the 
several  appropriations  granted  by  the  State. 

Our  obligations  to  the  blind  in  Massachusetts  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  under  four  separate  headings:  — 

To  provide  as  far  as  possible  an  adequate  opportunity  for  them  to  en¬ 
gage  in  such  lines  of  work  as  they  may  be  qualified  to  enter.  (This 
includes  re-education  and  placement  training  when  necessary.) 

To  know  the  occupational  status  of  each  blind  person. 

To  encourage  the  blind  to  prove  their  willingness  to  work  and  also  to 
take  a  definite  interest  in  some  particular  line  of  occupation. 

To  give  relief  to  the  needy  blind. 

To  meet  the  first  of  these  obligations,  apart  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  classifications  of  “employed,”  “unemployed”  and  “unem¬ 
ployable,  ”  we  adopted  an  analysis  which  recognizes  the  twofold 
value  of  occupation,  —  “gainful  occupation”  and  “occupational 
therapy.” 

Gainful  Occupation. 

To  work  among  the  sighted. 

To  receive  re-educational  or  placement  training. 

To  work  in  subsidized  workshops. 

To  do  home  work  on  a  subsidized  basis,  including  canvassing. 

To  engage  in  private  enterprises  without  subsidy. 
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Occupational  Therapy. 

For  the  newly  blinded  and  those  still  hoping  to  recover  sight. 

For  those  learning  to  be  blind  and  with  outlook  for  increasing  occupational 

value. 

For  the  unemployable  with  no  prospects  for  betterment. 

For  disbursement  of  relief. 

There  are  two  principles  involved  in  operating  industries  for 
the  blind,  —  business  and  philanthropy.  The  principle  of 
business  governs  the  buying  of  raw  materials  and  the  selling 
of  the  output;  the  principle  of  philanthropy  must  direct  all 
other  policies  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  industries 
for  the  blind. 

A  clear  line  of  demarcation  must  be  established  between 
philanthropy  and  businesss  in  this  regard.  It  must  constantly 
be  borne  in  mind  that  where  the  highest  standard  of  manufac¬ 
ture  is  maintained  that  the  output  of  a  normal  blind  man  is 
one-third  that  of  a  seeing  man;  and  in  order  to  enable  our 
men  to  earn  an  adequate  living,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  pay 
higher  piece  rates  than  is  paid  in  shops  for  the  seeing. 

Never  has  it  been  so  difficult  to  operate  the  industries  as 
during  the  past  year.  It  has  been  the  year  of  shrunken  prices, 
of  lethargic  markets,  of  genuinely  sacrificial  sales  and  big  deficit. 
Jf  our  shops  had  been  maintained  for  the  seeing,  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  principle  of  business  alone  controlled  our  industries,  we 
would  have  closed  down;  but  because  our  object  is  to  give 
employment  to  the  blind,  and  because  the  principle  of  phil¬ 
anthropy  must  govern  the  ruling  of  these  industries,  our  shops 
were  kept  operating.  In  no  other  way  could  we  have  fulfilled 
the  purpose  entrusted  to  us  of  securing  occupation  and  the 
means  of  livelihood  for  these  citizens. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  adult  blind  calls  for  constant  endeavor 
in  their  behalf.  It  is  uppermost  in  our  minds  that  working 
with  the  adult  blind  presents  a  straight  bread-and-butter  prob¬ 
lem.  When  a  newly  blinded  person  comes  to  our  attention, 
we  must  help  him  not  only  to  meet  the  problem  of  blindness, 
but  also  the  problem  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Here  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  distinguish  between  the  educated,  or  those  who  come 
from  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and  the  poor  and  ignorant  labor¬ 
ing  classes.  Those  of  the  more  ignorant  class  are  absolutely 
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helpless  when  blindness  overtakes  them,  and  take  years  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  changed  conditions.  The  average  uneducated 
laborer  who  becomes  suddenly  blind  in  the  prime  of  life  as  the 
result  of  an  accident  or  disease,  suffers  a  misery  which  cannot 
be  allayed.  Occupation,  however,  does  bring  him  relief  and 
may,  perhaps,  gain  him  independence.  It  so  happens  that 
the  need  of  providing  occupation,  the  necessity  of  aiding  the 
blind  to  help  themselves  to  become  independent,  is  always  our 
problem,  linked  with  the  undeniable  fact  that  about  60  per 
cent  of  those  employed  in  our  industries  have  other  disabilities 
than  blindness.  The  existence  of  this  latter  difficulty  is  a 
problem  in  itself  and  necessitates  the  outlining  of  a  special 
policy. 

Much  of  the  needless  suffering  of  the  blind  in  the  past  was 
due  to  the  wrong  attitude  of  society.  We  are  happy  to  report 
that  during  the  year  we  have  been  able  to  extend  our  message 
to  many  of  the  large  cities  by  means  of  educational  campaigns. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  every  person  without  sight  has 
a  tendency  toward  introspection,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  our  efforts  are  unceasingly  directed  towards  preventing 
idleness  being  enforced  upon  them.  Our  slogan  has  been  “  Give 
work  to  the  blind,”  and  one  of  our  big  jobs  has  been  to  in¬ 
duce  employers  of  labor  to  do  so.  In  numerous  instances  they 
have  responded.  We  find  that  even  when  there  is  work  which 
could  unmistakably  be  performed  as  well  by  a  blind  person  as 
by  a  seeing  one,  there  exists  a  prejudice  against  employing 
those  without  sight.  Oftentimes  such  prejudice  is  so  deep 
rooted  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  overcome.  During  the  year 
we  have  given  special  training  to  106,  which  has  enabled 
them  to  pursue  their  work,  to  be  placed  again  on  the  pay  roll, 
to  regain  in  varying  degrees  their  usefulness,  to  help  support 
their  families  and  to  enjoy  good  citizenship.  The  high  cost 
and  infinite  pains  necessary  to  educate  the  blind  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  some  occupation,  the  problem  incidents  to  read¬ 
justing  their  lives,  the  responsibility  placed  on  the  State,  would 
seem  overwhelming  if  it  were  not  so  true  that  we  must  take 
them  from  where  they  are  and  not  from  where  we  are. 

A  detailed  report  of  employment  in  competition  with  the 
seeing  is  given  in  the  special  report. 
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Change  in  Membership. 

* 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  John  P.  Reynolds  of  Boston,  a 
former  member  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Coggeshall  of 
New  Bedford  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  had  been  with  the  Division  a  little  over  a  year.  He 
showed  keen  interest  in  the  work  and  gave  generously  of  his 
services. 

Appointments. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Huse,  superintendent  of  the  rug,  mop  and 
willow  departments,  Cambridge,  tended  his  resignation  June  1, 
1921.  In  order  to  centralize  supervision  of  these  industries, 
Mr.  William  J.  McKeever  was  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  the  Cambridge  industries.  Mr.  McKeever^  himself  blind, 
had  given  splendid  service  as  superintendent  of  the  broom  shop 
and  proved  to  be  a  logical  candidate  for  the  position. 

i 

Employment  in  Department  Stores. 

A  work  in  which  the  Division  stands  as  pioneer  is  that  of 
placing  blind  women  in  department  stores.  There  is  no  work 
of  the  year  that  shows  a  more  conspicuous  advance,  nor  any 
that  has  proved  a  more  interesting  and  successful  experiment 
in  connection  with  employment  in  competition  with  the  seeing. 
There  are  seven  department  stores  in  Boston  now  employing 
our  workers  in  the  following  positions:  one  is  selling  hair  nets 
and  hosiery;  one,  embroidered  linens;  one  sanitary  supplies; 
one  is  stitching  hosiery;  and  three  are  tagging  merchandise. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  no  other  department  stores  in  this 
country  giving  employment  to  blind  clerks,  but  the  Division 
believes  that  the  letters  quoted  below  from  most  candid  em¬ 
ployers  could  not  be  honestly  duplicated  in  the  particulars  of 
satisfactory  service  for  any  other  than  an  intelligent,  efficient 
sales  clerk. 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  November  14  concerning  Miss  A,  I  beg  to  ad¬ 
vise  that  she  entered  the  employ  of  this  department  in  March  of  this 
year  and  was  assigned  to  sell  linens  in  the  Art  Department.  This  mer¬ 
chandise  is  designed  to  be  embroidered  and  is  for  sale  in  twelve  different 


Employment,  in  competition  with  the  seeing.  Blind  saleswoman  in  Boston  department  store. 
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patterns  with  both  pointed  and  hemstitched  edges,  making  a  total  of 
twenty-four  distinct  pieces  of  merchandise.  The  different  patterns  are 
sold  from  finished  models  which  are  displayed  at  the  counter  where  Miss 
A  is  stationed. 

In  regard  to  Miss  A’s  progress  as  a  sales  person,  I  am  very  glad  to 
report  that  she  has  been  successful  from  the  start.  This  I  can  state  from 
a  service  point  of  view  to  the  customer  and  also  plus  the  buyer  from  the 
merchandising  point  of  view. 

Miss  A  has  familiarized  herself  with  the  merchandise  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  arranges  and  reorders  her  own  stock,  has  no  difficulty  in  selecting 
a  pattern  if  desired  by  the  customer,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  customers  she  serves  do  not  realize  that  they  are  making 
their  purchase  from  a  sightless  person. 

Miss  B  is  doing  splendidly.  We  did  not  realize  the  place  she  had  made 
for  herself  in  her  department  until  she  was  ill  and  forced  to  be  out  a  while 
ago.  Her  personality  and  sweet  spirit  are  most  helpful  in  the  department. 

As  far  as  her  work  goes,  it  is  excellent.  Her  sales  records  are  more 
accurate  than  those  of  the  average  sales  person,  and  her  volume  of  sales 
averages  well.  Her  customers  probably  average  as  high  as  ninety  a  day, 
and  she  often  waits  on  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  Division  insists  that  its  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  the 
self-respecting  blind  to  become  honestly  independent  shall  not 
be  misinterpreted  by  making  exception  of  a  blind  worker.  To 
make  such  an  exception  is  to  condemn  all  normal  blind  to 
helplessness  and  to  brand  them  as  objects  of  charity. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Division,  therefore,  that  in  this  particular, 
as  in  all  work  in  competition  with  the  seeing,  the  blind  workers 
must  actually  make  good  and  in  no  instance  shall  a  lower 
standard  be  permitted,  nor  any  distinction  be  permitted  be¬ 
tween  the  sightless  employee  and  the  employee  with  sight. 

There  is  a  particularly  interesting  story  in  connection  with  a 
worker  whose  success  as  a  saleswoman  has  been  quite  remark¬ 
able.  This  young  woman,  recently  blinded,  had  been  in  domes¬ 
tic  service  before  losing  her  sight.  Her  sisters  were  employed 
in  department  stores,  and  often  she  expressed  regret  that  she, 
too,  had  not  chosen  that  field  in  which  to  earn  her  living. 
Now,  without  her  sight,  she  is  selling  goods.  She  is  a  born 
saleswoman,  has  given  every  satisfaction  to  her  employer,  and 
enjoys  the  same  thrill  at  liking  her  job  and  filling  it  as  any 
happy,  independent  business  woman.  Her  short  course  at 
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Perkins  made  her  realize  her  capabilities  and  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  employment,  although  handicapped. 

The  Division  is  elated  over  the  progress  of  these  sales  people 
and  looks  to  the  future  of  this  work  with  all  the  optimism  and 
faith  of  the  pioneer. 


Cambridge  Industries. 

Woolson  House  Industries. 

The  experiment  on  the  spinning  of  yarn  and  the  weaving  of 
homespuns  has  developed  into  a  practical  industry.  Besides 
training  an  expert  spinner  now  employed  at  the  shop,  training 
has  also  been  given  four  women,  two  of  whom  have  become 
regular  workers  at  home.  Despite  the  difficulties  attendant  the 
launching  of  a  new  industry,  some  90  yards  of  homespun  have 
been  woven  from  hand-spun  yarn.  In  our  caning  department 
1,700  chairs  have  been  caned,  and  in  our  weaving  department 
2,000  articles  have  been  woven. 

Broom  Department. 

The  broom  department  has  manufactured  about  15,000 
dozen  brooms,  and  if  conditions  had  warranted,  several  thou¬ 
sand  more  dozen  could  have  been  manufactured  without  in¬ 
creasing  our  present  working  force,  although  the  production  for 
1921  represented  an  increase  of  1,000  dozen  more  than  that 
of  1920.  The  past  year  goes  on  record  as  the  hardest  year  in 
our  experience  in  the  history  of  the  broom  business  throughout 
the  entire  year.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  largest  broom  man¬ 
ufacturers  were  forced  to  close  for  several  months.  We  found 
it  possible  to  keep  our  men  employed  throughout  the  year,  but 
were  obliged  to  limit  their  production,  the  sales  being  some 
$25,000  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  This  drop  was  due 
not  only  to  a  general  slump  in  prices  of  the  finished  product 
but  also  to  a  corresponding  fall  in  raw  materials  used.  Now 
that  prices  have  been  readjusted,  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  next  year  we  can  increase  both  our  production  and 
sales. 
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Mop  Department. 

The  blind  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Wundermop 
have  completed  about  16,000  dozen,  and  although  the  number 
of  mops  manufactured  this  year  shows  a  gain  in  production 
over  the  previous  year,  the  receipts  are  much  lower,  due  to  the 
decreased  cost  in  raw  materials  while  the  finished  product  sells 
at  pre-war  time  prices.  In  October  we  began  the  manufacture 
of  a  chemically  treated  mop  to  be  known  to  the  trade  as  the 
“  Ineedamop.”  This  mop  has  been  placed  in  a  number  of  the 
leading  department  stores,  and  from  reports  received  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  will  prove  a  big  seller.  In  such  case 
we  will  be  able  to  increase  the  number  of  employees  in  this 
department  in  the  near  future. 

Basket  Department. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  market  for  bas¬ 
kets  we  are  now  combining  the  manufacture  of  push  brooms 
with  baskets  in  this  department,  because  we  feel  the  latter 
will  prove  more  profitable. 

Rug  Department. 

The  rug  department  has  manufactured  over  10,000  yards  of 
the  rug  known  as  the  “hall  and  bedroom  rug,”  the  sales  of 
the  same  amounting  to  $21,526.  Since  resuming  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  “Cambridge  rug,”  the  production  of  the  rug  depart¬ 
ment  has  increased  about  50  per  cent  in  the  closing  three 
months  of  the  year.  It  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  learn 
that  the  large  department  stores  throughout  the  country  were 
ready  to  place  orders  for  the  rug  which  has  always  been  our 
leading  seller. 

Local  Shops. 

The  work  of  the  local  shops  in  Worcester  and  Lowell  has 
been  maintained  the  same  as  last  year.  The  chief  work  is 
chair  caning,  which  has  kept  busy  the  men  employed.  In  Fall 
River  the  broom  business  has  been  poor  for  the  most  part,  but 
we  can  report  at  present  a  complete  quota  of  men  employed. 
The  shop  in  Pittsfield  not  only  furnishes  work  to  caners  but 
trains  men  in  a  definite  enterprise,  and  converts  many  liabili¬ 
ties  into  assets. 
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Salesroom. 

Many  blind  persons  have  availed  themselves  of  the  use  of 
the  salesroom,  not  alone  for  selling  but  for  the  purchase  of  raw 
materials  at  wholesale.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  the  only 
market  for  their  goods.  The  individual  earnings  are  not  great, 
but  the  benefits  derived  from  occupation  and  realization  that 
one  is  capable  of  producing  a  worth-while  article  cannot  be 
measured.  In  June  a  salesroom  was  opened  in  connection  with 
the  training  school  at  Pittsfield,  which  affords  an  additional 
outlet  for  home  work.  In  addition  to  the  campaigns  held  in 
Fitchburg,  Brockton  and  Springfield,  the  sale  at  an  outside 
specialty  shop  in  Boston  during  the  holiday  season  netted  a 
tidy  sum. 

Relief. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  justify  the  administration  of  relief  to 
the  needy  blind,  the  Division  would  attempt  to  discard  the 
misery  which  overwhelmed  the  unfortunates  when  blindness 
was  added  to  poverty,  or  poverty  accompanied  by  blindness. 

We  could  take,  for  example,  the  father  of  a  family,  suddenly 
stricken  blind.  To  him  blindness  spells  poverty,  not  the  pov¬ 
erty  that  he  knows  from  the  daily  struggle  of  a  lifetime,  but  a 
black,  crushing  poverty  against  which  he  is  helpless.  In  such 
cases  financial  relief  not  only  helps  the  harrowing  period  of 
learning  to  be  blind,  but  has  an  effect  upon  the  courage  of  the 
man  that  to  those  who  have  never  known  want  seems  all  out 
of  proportion  to  the  aid  received. 

We  might  cite  two  other  cases.  One  is  that  of  a  blind 
woman  whose  sole  income  represented  $6  a  week.  By  aug¬ 
menting  this  little  sum  with  a  small  amount  of  relief,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  has  made  possible  to  this  woman  the  privilege  of  sharing 
the  expenses  of  a  household  with  a  friend,  who  is  thus  able 
to  give  her  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  a  home.  Then, 
again,  we  have  the  case  of  a  man  who  lost  his  sight  and  hands 
as  a  result  of  an  explosion  of  dynamite.  A  common  laborer 
with  no  education,  he  was  therefore  placed  in  a  dependent 
position.  The  relief  granted  with  the  aid  of  his  daughter’s 
earnings  have  enabled  him  to  maintain  his  home. 
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Sometimes  the  mite  we  give  procures  a  positive  luxury,  as 
happens  in  the  case  of  one  poor  man  entirely  crippled  with 
arthritis.  The  relief  for  him  buys  fruit  or  whatever  he  may 
happen  to  fancy.  Can  we  picture  his  pleasure  in  choosing  or 
rejecting  this  or  that?  Despite  his  condition  of  blindness,  he 
looks  forward  to  the  relief  check  each  month  as  though  it  were 
a  little  fortune,  and  he  has  told  the  agent  that  the  arrival  of 
the  checks  - —  which  are  his  and  his  alone  * —  is  one  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  moments  in  the  month. 

There  is  an  economic  value  in  the  relief  granted  which  is  of 
no  small  importance.  Serious  consideration  should  be  given 
the  fact  that  the  amounts  disbursed  by  the  Division  in  many 
cases  have  made  it  possible  for  these  blind  people  to  remain 
members  of  private  families  instead,  as  otherwise  would  be 
necessary,  of  becoming  public  charges  to  the  State.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  what  a  few  dollars  mean  in  a  family,  and  how  much 
more  welcome  an  old  father  or  mother  may  be  in  the  home  of 
a  child  when  only  $10  a  month  is  received. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  work  is  that  all  applicants  for 
relief  prefer  to  apply  to  the  Division  for  aid  rather  than  to  a 
local  charitable  organization.  The  Division  believes  that  this 
preference  exists  because  of  the  elimination,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  the  red  tape  which  so  often  attends  the  distribution  of  such 
funds.  We  follow  the  method  of  making  one  rigid  investiga¬ 
tion  and  quarterly  visits  rather  than  that  of  forcing  applicants 
every  month  to  rehearse  their  family  history. 

Studying  the  following  statistics  of  relief  for  1921,  these  are 
the  interesting  items  to  be  particularly  noted :  * — 

153  of  the  740  cases  granted  relief  were  employed  in  our  workshops. 

448  of  the  remaining  587  cases  receiving  relief  were  beyond  the  age  of 
fifty  years. 

96  of  the  cases  made  their  initial  application  in  1921. 

That  the  people  love  independence  is  shown  by  the  small 
number  —  96- — applying  for  relief  in  1921,  and  the  fact  that, 
after  completing  the  third  year  of  giving  aid,  only  12  remain  on 
the  pending  list  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  great  majority 
requiring  relief  have  already  received  it. 
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Relief  Statistics. 

Relief  granted  . . 

Shop  employees . 

Applicants 
Summary  of  ages: 

Minor . 

21  to  30  years . 

31  to  40  years . 

41  to  50  years . 

51  to  60  years . 

61  to  70  years . 

Over  70  years . 


.  740 
153 
587 


1 

20 

51 

67 

133 

152 

163 


Applications  for  relief  filed  during  1921  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  96 

Relief  granted . 73 

Relief  not  granted . 23 


Relief  recommended  but  not  granted  because  of  limited  appro¬ 


priation  . 12 

Not  in  need . 9 

Receiving  Federal  pension  ....  .  .  1 

Too  much  vision . 1 

-  23 


Analysis  of  recipients  of  relief  under  age  of  fifty . 139 

Unemployable . 83 

Employable  (limited  ability  or  waiting  to  be  placed)  .  .  24 

Receiving  small  earnings  but  insufficient  for  support  ...  32 


Every  dollar  of  the  $81,000  appropriated  for  relief  has  gone 
directly  to  the  blind,  not  one  cent  having  been  used  in  any  ex¬ 
penditure  for  disbursement.  The  work  of  distribution  and  all 
clerical  work  connected  therewith  have  been  handled  by  the 
regular  office  staff. 

It  has  been  our  earnest  endeavor  to  make  all  with  whom  we 
have  come  in  contact  feel  that  we  have  gained  as  much  satis¬ 
faction  as  they  have  material  aid  by  our  association,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  none  of  our  cases  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Division  considers  itself  a  charitable  agency. 

There  are  two  predominant  characteristics  shared  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  recipients,  one  is  their  genuine 
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gratitude  and  appreciation,  for  it  has  been  most  touching  to 
observe  the  general  disposition  of  thankfulness  and  the  absence 
of  any  hint  toward  a  “this  is  my  right”  attitude;  and  the 
other  characteristic  is  a  spirit  of  independence  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  few  dollars’  relief  seems  to  establish  in  their 

very  souls. 

%/ 

Forcing  Children  to  support  their  Parents. 

At  the  request  of  a  relative  a  visit  was  made  on  an  elderly 
woman  suffering  not  only  from  blindness  and  deafness  but  from 
poor  general  health.  She  was  living  with  a  half  sister  who  was 
unable  to  care  for  her  properly.  This  woman  told  a  pitiful 
story  of  repeated  pleas  with  her  two  sons,  who  were  in  good 
financial  condition,  for  a  little  assistance  and  consideration. 
Although  the  sons  promised  to  do  their  share  in  helping  support 
their  mother  when  interviewed,  they  failed  to  keep  their  word, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  summon  them  to  court  on  the  charge 
of  non-support  of  an  aged  parent.  After  hearing  evidence  on 
both  sides,  the  judge  severely  reprimanded  the  accused  for  the 
treatment  extended  their  mother  and  ordered  them  to  pay 
weekly  amounts  sufficient  to  insure  the  woman  a  comfortable 
living.  To-day  she  is  receiving  the  care  necessary  for  one  in 
her  physical  condition,  and  thanks  the  Division  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  taken  in  her  welfare. 

Home  Teaching. 

The  home  teacher  must  not  only  be  able  to  teach  the  reading 
and  writing  of  embossed  types,  typewriting,  hand  and  machine 
sewing,  fancy  work,  chair  seating,  basketry  and  such  forms  of 
occupation,  but  she  has  also  often  to  assist  in  business  mat¬ 
ters;  and  her  patience,  tact  and  encouragement  are  constantly 
needed  to  straighten  the  many  difficulties  that  appear  hope¬ 
lessly  entangled  to  the  blind.  The  home  teacher  is  herself 
blind,  and  has,  therefore,  excellent  knowledge  of  the  need  there 
is  “To  comfort  and  solace”  these  blind  people  in  their  homes. 

The  report  of  one  teacher  holds  an  interesting  observation 
that  shows  a  very  intelligent  understanding  of  a  difficulty  with 
which  the  newly  blinded  struggle.  This  teacher  says:  “There 
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is  a  constant  strain  on  the  eyes  of  the  newly  blind  because  the 
habit  of  using  the  eyes  has  already  been  acquired,  and,  although 
there  is  no  sight,  the  effort  is  the  same.  This  extra  exertion, 
together  with  the  new  exercise  of  training  the  sense  of  touch 
to  convey  perception  to  the  brain,  is  a  nervous  tax.”  It  is 
also  true  that  every  advertisement  which  claims  to  have  helped 
any  blind  person  is  seized  as  a  possible  cure  by  many  of  our 
pupils,  who,  when  they  realize  that  there  is  no  cure  and  that 
they  must  continue  with  their  difficult  work,  require  all  the 
enheartening  that  the  teacher  can  give. 

The  success  of  home  teaching  is  supreme  from  a  social  view¬ 
point.  The  effect  on  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  home  and 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  blind  toward  life  is  remarkable.  We 
could  quote  many  cases  of  this  extraordinary  influence.  One 
blind  man  was  most  diffident  and  scarcely  talked  above  a  whis¬ 
per  when  the  home  teacher  first  visited  him.  Since  then  he 
has  been  taught  chair  wTork,  basketry  and  reading  embossed 
type,  and  is  not  only  making  good  progress  at  his  work  and 
study,  but,  by  his  appearance,  cheerfulness  and  optimism, 
proves  that  he  has  achieved  an  even  greater  benefit. 

Although  it  is  always  emphasized  that  home  teaching  is  not 
a  commercial  enterprise,  and  that  the  blind  taught  in  the 
homes  are  seldom  capable  of  becoming  self-supporting,  it  is 
very  cheering  to  learn  that  oftentimes  many  of  them  do  suc¬ 
ceed  in  helping  themselves  by  earning  considerable  money  for 
clothes,  provisions,  for  a  trip,  or  for  some  similar  pleasure.  A 
number  of  our  pupils  are  so  successful  as  to  be  kept  busy  with 
regular  orders.  By  dint  of  strictness,  hard  work  and  indom¬ 
itable  perseverance,  the  home  teacher  succeeds  in  placing  these 
people  in  a  position  to  accept  blindness. 

Another  victory  of  achievement,  and  one  that  stands  quite 
alone,  is  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  was  first  visited  by  the  home 
teacher  two  years  ago,  when  she  was  fifty-three  years  of  age. 
This  woman  has  been  a  sufferer  from  arthritis  since  she  was 
eighteen  months  old,  has  been  blind  since  her  fifteenth  year, 
and  has  been  in  a  wheel  chair,  with  her  hips  and  knees  rigid, 
for  twenty-eight  years.  She  had  never  attended  school  a  day 
in  her  life,  had  almost  no  knowledge  of  spelling,  and  yet,  in¬ 
credible  as  it  may  seem,  she  has  learned  in  the  past  two  years 
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to  read  two  systems  of  Braille  and  to  write  one.  She  is  now 
making  a  success  of  typewriting,  although  her  hands  are  so 
deformed  that  she  can  use  but  one  finger  on  the  right  hand 
and  partly  use  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  Surely  this  is  an 
instance  when  home  teaching  has  gloriously  surpassed  its 
brightest  hopes  of  bringing  “ comfort  and  solace”  to  the  blind. 

Statistics  of  the  Home  Teaching 

Pupils’  Statistics. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  Dec.  1,  1920 
Number  of  new  cases  taken  on  during  the  time 
Number  of  old  pupils  returning  for  more  help  . 

Total  enrollment . 

Number  of  pupils  finishing  work 
Amount  of  money  earned  by  pupils  during  year 

Teachers’  Statistics. 


Number  of  calls  made .  1,863 

Number  of  lessons  given .  2,848 

Number  of  letters  written .  1,104 

Number  of  cards  written .  520 

Number  of  hours  spent  in  preparation .  2,502 

Number  of  hours  spent  in  teaching .  3,292 

Number  of  hours  spent  in  travel .  3,870 

Number  of  miles  traveled .  32,398 


\  Department. 


142 

121 

45 

308 

131 

$2,301  32 


Cases  reported  from  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye 

and  Ear  Infirmary. 

There  were  329  cases  of  blindness  reported  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  during  the  year. 
Of  these  cases,  163  were  adults,  and  were  investigated  with  the 
following  result:  — 


Persons  well  taken  care  of,  nothing  Division  can  do  .  .  .41 

Self-supporting . 12 

Employment  pending . 6 

Given  training  at  shop . 1 

Relief  granted . 7 

Relief  pending . 2 

At  Perkins  Institution . 2 

Arrangements  made  for  vacation  for . 1 

Arrangements  made  for  hospital  treatment . 1 
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Referred  to  Jewish  Federated  Charities 

Hope  to  regain  sight,  not  interested  in  work  for  blind 

In  hospitals . 

Moved  out  of  State . 

Too  much  vision  to  be  considered  by  this  office  . 

Unable  to  locate . 

Died . 

Duplicates . 

Pending . 

Ages: 

18  to  50  years . 

51  to  70  years . 

Over  70  years . 

Sex: 

Males . 

r 

Females . 


1 

4 

2 

4 
37 
12 

1 

5 

24 


163 


96 

56 

11 


83 

80 

—  163 


Of  these  163  cases,  144  were  reported  for  the  first  time  and 
19  were  already  known  to  the  Division. 

Causes  of  blindness  in  the  163  adults  reported  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  during  the  past 
year  are  as  follows :  - — 


Choroiditis  . 

Chorio  Retinitis  . 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa 
Detachment  of  Retina 
Divergence  . 

Myopia 

Retrobulbar  Neuritis 
Optic  Atrophy  . 

Iritis 

Iridocyclitis 
Congenital  Coloboma  of  Iris 
Opacities  of  Cornea 
Blocked  pupils  . 

Cataract 
Uveitis  . 

Vitreous  Opacities 
Ruptured  Globe  . 

Toxic  Amblyopia 
Symblepharon 


Cases. 

12 

1 

5 

7 

1 

25 

3 

14 

5 

2 

1 

22 

3 

4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
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Cases. 

Conical  Cornea . 5 

Staphyloma . 2 

Hypopyon  Ulcer . 2 

Nystagmus . 3 

Glaucoma . 27 

Vitreous  Hemorrhages . 1 

Unclassified . 10 


163 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  or  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes 

of  the  New  Born. 

Because  of  our  present-day  knowledge  of  how  to  prevent  it, 
this  disease  has  been  the  subject  of  greater  discussion,  more 
educational  propaganda,  more  prosecution  and  more  regularity 
laws  than  all  other  causes  of  blindness  combined,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  a  disease  which  formerly  blinded  a  large  percentage 
of  children  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  For  the  past  seven 
years  there  has  been  placed  upon  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts 
a  law  which  provides  “that  the  nurse  or  other  attendant  in 
charge  of  the  child  shall  report  within  six  hours  to  the  local 
board  of  health  if  one  or  both  eyes  of  an  infant  become  in¬ 
flamed,  swollen  or  red,  and  show  an  unnatural  discharge  within 
two  weeks  after  birth.”  In  Massachusetts,  as  a  result  of  pre¬ 
ventive  work,  not  a  single  child  has  been  reported  blinded 
from  this  cause  during  the  entire  year. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  work  for  children  is  given  in  the 
Special  Report. 

Educational  Campaigns. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Rose  E.  Trainor,  we  have 
aimed  to  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  blind.  During  the  year  campaigns  have  been  held 
in  Fitchburg,  Brockton  and  Springfield,  intensive  publicity  pre¬ 
ceding  each  in  the  respective  cities.  To  educate  the  public  to 
understand  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  is  as  necessary  as  to 
educate  the  blind  themselves. 
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Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  and  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promot¬ 
ing  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind. 

i 

Of  all  the  organizations  and  institutions  to  which  the  Divi¬ 
sion  is  indebted  for  co-operation  and  assistance  to  none  are 
due  more  profound  gratitude  and  appreciation  than  to  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  and  to  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Adult  Blind.  In  keeping  with  the  true  character  of  a  parent 
this  association,  which  was  the  foster  father  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  has  never  taken  away  the  paternal  interest  in 
supplementing  the  work  that  the  Division  has  undertaken,  and 
always  stands  ready  to  comply  with  the  requests  for  financial 
and  moral  support  which  a  State  Department  cannot  grant. 


Summary  of  Essex  County. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Essex  County,  which  shows 
averages  applicable  to  the  other  counties:  — 


Register  of  the  blind  . 
Referred  by  1920  census 

Died  .... 
Not  blind 
Out  of  town 
Out  of  State 
Unable  to  locate 
Duplicate 


514 

103 


67 

65 

22 

13 

19 

7 


617 


193 


Active  cases . 424 


Self-supporting 
Income 
Factory  . 
Laborer  . 
Housework 
Janitor 
Grocer 
Farmer 
Storekeeper 


.  110 
52 
12 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
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Gardener . 2 

Caning . 2 

Home  worker . 2 

Odd  jobs . 1 

News  stand . 1 

Lodging  house . 1 

Elevator  man . .  .  1 

Canvasser . 1 

Dictaphone . 1 

Salesman . 1 

Town  official . 1 

Ship  builder . 1 

Laundry . 1 

Broom  maker . 1 

Reporter . 1 

Tuner . 1 

Orderly . 1 

Mattress  maker . 1 

Housewife . f  .  .  42 

Federal  pension . 27 

Pension  from  former  employer . 1 

Inmate  of  homes  for  aged . 14 

-  194 

Partially  self-supporting . 37 

Income . 15 

Housework . 4 

Canvasser . 4 

Odd  jobs . 3 

Musician . 2 

Boarder  . . 2 

Laborer . 1 

Caning . 1 

Candy  maker . 1 

Gardener . 1 

Storekeeper . 1 

Net  mender . 1 

Factory . 1 

Receiving  relief  .  .  21 

Relief  pending . 1 

No  need . 15 

Dependent  upon  relatives . 117 

Receiving  relief . 41 

No  need . 71 

Relief  pending . 5 
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Dependent  upon  public  aid . 5 

Receiving  relief . 4 

No  need . 1 

Inmates  of  almshouse . 24 

Inmates  of  State  institution . 16 

Mendicant . 1 

-  163 

Children . 30 

424 

Children : 

Attending  Perkins  Institution . 11 

Attending  sight-saving  class . 2 

At  Blind  Babies  Nursery . 1 

At  School  for  Feeble-minded . 2 

At  home . 1 

Too  young  to  attend  school  ...  3 

Idiot . 4 

Unable  to  attend  school  on  account  of  health . 1 

Pending  Perkins  Institution . 4 

Attending  public  school . 1 
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Blind . 247 

Partially  blind . 177 

Males . 214 

Females . 210 

Married . 244 

Single . 141 

Minor  . .  .  .  33 

Unknown . 6 

Ages: 

0  to  5  years . 4 

6  to  20  years . 29 

21  to  50  years . 100 

51  to  70  years . 151 

Over  70  years . 140 
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Causes  of  blindness: 

Unknown . 112 

Cataracts . 70 

Congenital . 45 

Glaucoma . 38 

Optic  Atrophy . 28 

Accident .  28 

Iritis . 9 

Old  Age . 7 

Measles . 6 

High  Mjmpia . 6 

Scarlet  Fever . 5 

Brain  Tumor . '  4 

Ulcers . 4 

Separation  of  Retina . 4 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa . 4 

Buphthalmos . 4 

Diabetes . 4 

Hardening  of  the  Arteries . 3 

Blocked  Pupil . 3 

Shock . 3 

Poison . 3 

Overstrain . 3 

Corneal  Scars . 2 

Influenza . 2 

Uveitis . 2 

Meningitis . 2 

Albinism . 2 

Interstitial  Keratitis . 2 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum . 2 

Rheumatic  Fever . 2 

Neuritis . 1 

Chorio  Retinitis . 1 

Phlyctenular  Keratitis . 1 

Convulsions . 1 

Conical  Cornea . 1 

Nystagmus . 1 

Microphthalmus . 1 

Disease . 2 

Aniridia . 1 

Vitreous  Opacities . 1 

Disorganized  Globe . 1 

Malaria . 1 

Infantile  Paralysis . 1 

Leucoma . 1 
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Nationalities: 

American . 303 

Irish . 35 

Canadian . 24 

Russian  1 . 10 

English . 10 

Swedish . 8 

French . 6 

German . 5 

Polish . 5 

Italian  .  • . 5 

Syrian . 4 

Scotch . 2 

Portuguese . 2 

Belgian . 1 

Norwegian . 1 

Turkish . 1 

Greek . 1 

Finn . 1 


424 

Industrial  Summary. 

The  following  industrial  summary  gives  a  relative  idea  of 
the  growth  of  the  work  and  the  cash  return  to  the  blind :  * — 
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Financial  Report. 

The  total  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921, 
amounted  to  $221,074.83.  Through  the  appropriation  the  blind 
were  enabled  to  earn  $106,356.65.  The  expenditure  in  the 
form  of  relief  was  $81,000,  and  $10,000  helped  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  (providing  books,  etc.)  of  eighteen 
classes  for  the  conservation  of  eyesight  among  children.  This 
report  is  considered  of  such  importance  that  it  is  given  in  full 
in  the  Special  Reports. 


Summary  of  Activities. 

The  Division  has  registered,  during  the  fiscal  year  1920-21, 
4,819  persons,  1,224  of  whom  were  reported  for  the  first  time. 
Service  has  been  rendered  to  2,700  individuals,  many  of  whom 
have  been  helped  in  several  ways,  as  follows:  — 


1.  Training  given  or  expenses  provided  during  training  to 

2.  Employment  given  or  secured  for . 

3.  Home  industry  secured,  fostered  by  loans,  equipment,  use  of 

salesroom,  provision  of  guide,  etc.,  for . 

4.  Information  and  advice  on  medical  care,  special  education, 

occupations,  relief,  Federal  pensions,  boarding  places,  etc., 
given  to  . . 

5.  Reported  to  general  agencies . 

6.  Recreations,  symphony  and  other  concerts,  outings,  vacations, 

gifts,  music  transcription,  etc.,  given  by  others  through  the 
Division  to . 

7.  Relief  has  been  granted  to . 

8.  Visited  in  survey  work,  no  need . 

9.  Died,  not  blind,  unable  to  locate,  out  of  State,  etc.  . 


333 

248 

204 


1,688 

79 


442 

740 

1,073 

856 
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Conclusion. 

It  is  a  pleasure  each  year  to  acknowledge  the  Division’s 
debt  to  the  unfailing  courtesy  and  interest  of  every  official  at 
the  State  House  whether  on  the  administrative  or  on  the  legis¬ 
lative  side. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  B.  HAYES. 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN. 

WALTER  B.  SNOW. 

AGNES  C.  TAFF. 

ARTHUR  C.  COGGESHALL. 

JOHN  D.  W.  BODFISH. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  Dec.  1,  1920,  to  Nov.  30,  1921. 


Receipts. 

Appropriation  for  general  expense  ......  $66,594  08 

Appropriation  for  industrial  department  .....  53,500  00 

Appropriation  for  State  home  teachers  .....  9,981  24 

Appropriation  for  relief  ........  81,000  00 

Appropriation  for  sight-saving  classes  ......  9,999  51 

Receipts  at  local  shops  (Fall  River,  Lowell,  Pittsfield,  Worcester)  .  37,103  19 

Receipts  from  sale  of  home  work  stock  and  consignment  .  .  4,895  43 

Receipts  from  industrial  department  ......  181,972  29 

Refunds  on  equipment  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  .  165  90 


$445,211  64 


Expenditures. 

Pay  roll,  seeing: 


Administration 

$14,225  21 

Home  work  department  . 

3  00 

Local  shops  .... 

3,626  93 

Industrial  department 

24,766  24 

Home  teachers,  clerical  work  . 

28  15 

$42,649  53 

Pay  roll,  blind: 

Administration 

•  •  • 

$8,761  46 

General  industrial  and  educational  aid  and  local 

shops  .... 

•  •  • 

23,327  05 

Home  work  department  . 

• 

3,588  59 

Industrial  department 

. 

65,879  55 

Home  teachers 

•  •  • 

4,800  00 

106,356  65 

Relief  to  needy  blind  (740  individuals  benefited)  . 

•  •  • 

81,000  00 

Sight-saving  classes  (17  classes  and  books)  . 

• 

9,999  51 

Merchandise: 

Industrial  aid  and  local  shops  . 

•  •  • 

$20,350  53 

Home  work  department  . 

• 

1,293  56 

Industrial  department 

•  •  • 

131,645  23 

Home  teachers 

•  •  • 

639  66 

153,928  98 

Equipment: 

Administration 

•  •  • 

$579  35 

Local  shops  .... 

•  •  • 

199  51 

Industrial  department 

•  •  • 

900  25 

1,679  11 

Amount  carried  forward , 

•  •  • 

$395,613  78 
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Amount  brought  forward, 


Services  of  guides: 


Administration  ...... 

General  ....... 

State  home  teachers  ..... 

$755  85 
5,994  46 
1,473  25 

Board  of  apprentices  ...... 

. 

Rent  (including  heat  and  light) : 

Central  office  ...... 

Local  shops  ....... 

Industrial  department  ..... 

$2,934  97 
3,703  82 
8,579  91 

General  telephones: 

Central  office  ...... 

Local  shops  ....... 

Home  teachers  ...... 

Industrial  department  ..... 

$815  59 
300  31 
59  11 
670  64 

Travel : 

Home  teachers  ...... 

Administration  ...... 

General  industrial  and  educational  aid 

Local  shops  ....... 

Industrial  department  ..... 

$2,854  23 
3,475  22 
439  28 
78  29 
1,765  78 

Expressage  and  teaming: 

Home  teachers  ...... 

Administration  ...... 

Industrial  and  educational  aid 

Local  shops  .  .  . 

Industrial  department  .  >  , 

Home  work  department  ..... 

$73  64 
3  06 
108  64 
6,605  05 
10,935  20 
59  22 

Repairs  and  improvements  (including  equipment  expense) : 


Administration  ......  $101  43 

Local  shops  .  .  ...  .  .  .  715  85 

Industrial  department  .....  1,066  63 


Supplies: 

Administration  ......  $579  33 

Local  shops  .......  636  66 

State  home  teachers  .....  53  20 

Industrial  department  .....  3,423  53 


Postage: 

Administration  ......  $483  12 

Local  shops  .......  86  88 

Industrial  department  .....  97  26 


[Jan. 

$395,613  78 

8,223  56 
1,999  14 

15,218  70 

1,845  65 

8,612  80 


17,784  81 

1,883  91 

4,692  72 

667  26 


Amount  carried  forward, 


.  $456,542  33 
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Amount  brought  forward ,  .......  $456,542  33 


Printing : 


Administration  .... 

. 

• 

$200  11 

Annual  report  .... 

• 

. 

176  65 

Local  shops  ..... 

• 

• 

421  26 

Industrial  department 

• 

• 

377  71 

Power: 

Local  shops  ..... 

. 

. 

$75  72 

Industrial  department 

• 

• 

579  79 

Sundries: 

Administration  .... 

• 

. 

$134  82 

Local  shops  ..... 

• 

• 

611  10 

Industrial  department 

• 

• 

688  79 

1,175  73 


655  51 


1,434  71 


$459,808  28 


CHARLES  B.  HAYES, 

Director. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
COMPETITION  WITH  THE  SEEING. 

Florence  W.  Birchard. 

Conditions  in  the  industrial  world  everywhere  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  have  been  so  unusual  and  discouraging  throughout  1921 
that  the  need  and  number  of  those  asking  employment  has 
been  greater  and  the  opportunities  for  placement  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  find.  When  skilled  labor  cannot  secure  employ¬ 
ment,  the  chances  for  unskilled  and  physically  handicapped 
are  at  a  minimum.  This  department  feels  more  than  ever  the 
need  of  a  training  center  where  suitable  factory  processes  can 
be  taught  and  a  good  rate  of  speed  and  skill  developed,  thus 
making  the  blind  operator  an  immediate  asset  to  industrial 
life.  In  the  work  of  rehabilitation  for  the  disabled  soldier  it 
is  acknowledged  that  the  man  physically  disabled  and  un¬ 
trained  has  almost  no  chance  in  these  days  of  active  competi¬ 
tion,  but  the  trained,  skilled  worker  in  any  line  is  given  his 
opportunity  if  he  can  produce  results,  even  though  carrying  a 
so-called  handicap. 

The  department  has  been  in  touch  with  205  persons  during 
the  past  year.  Many  of  these  never  needed  to  ask  for  help  in 
securing  work  until  now,  and  among  them  are  sad  cases  of 
actual  want  where  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  wage  earner 
is  out  of  work.  Of  the  205,  only  81  were  working  Nov.  30, 
1921.  Twenty-five  have  returned  to  Perkins  Institution  for 
continued  education;  11  who  entered  the  shops  of  the  Division 
of  the  Blind  would  in  ordinary  times  have  been  eligible  for 
outside  work,  but  because  they  could  not  wait  longer  for  place¬ 
ment  they  went  gladly  for  training  to  the  State  shops.  There 
were  69  men  and  women  given  employment,  but  of  this  num¬ 
ber,  5  have  temporary  home  work  in  catgut,  bunching  shoe¬ 
strings  and  tag  stringing,  4  were  taken  back  to  former  jobs 
after  adjustment  by  this  department,  2  were  helped  to  receive 
orders  for  private  enterprise.  Of  the  remaining  58  there  were 
9  who  left  their  positions  for  various  reasons,  viz.,  not  enough 


Employment  in  competition  with  the  seeing.  Blind  and  partially  blind  boys  engaged  in  assembly  work  in  Cambridge  factory. 
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pay,  illness,  work  too  monotonous,  family  leaving  the  State, 
etc.  Six  have  been  laid  off  owing  to  industrial  conditions  and 
7  of  the  69  returned  to  school.  Among  other  applicants  for 
aid  in  securing  employment,  4  have  moved  from  the  State, 
1  married,  1  applied  from  the  almshouse  and  was  unsuited  for 
work,  2  have  secured  peddler’s  licenses  and  are  busy  in  this 
way.  Two  more  have  such  poor  character  records  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  recommend  them.  Six  have  other 
serious  handicaps  besides  blindness,  such  as  deafness,  bad 
speech  defects,  amputation  of  right  arm,  and  old  age.  One 
girl  has  been  trained  in  massage,  2  in  typewriting,  and  1  has 
been  provided  with  a  music  reader  in  order  to  carry  on  her 
work  as  music  teacher. 

The  department  has  tried  by  approaching  employers,  can¬ 
vassing  factories  and  advertising  to  secure  work  for  67  others, 
but  with  small  success  except  for  some  promises  of  future 
employment’  when  conditions  improve.  Fifty-eight  factories 
have  been  visited,  including  candy,  garter,  paper  box,  shoe, 
artificial  flower,  corset,  wire,  cocoa,  jewelry,  suspender,  knit¬ 
ting  mills,  electric  and  leather.  Seven  stockrooms  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  been  investigated,  and  it  was  found  that 
blind  women  can  work  in  these  stockrooms  tagging,  and  three 
such  positions  are  now  satisfactorily  held.  Three  packing 
houses,  three  laundries  and  two  bakeries  were  also  visited. 

The  superintendent  of  employment  in  competition  with  the 
seeing  finds  the  help  always  freely  given  by  the  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind  of  great  value;  although  a  school  for 
children,  the  director  permits  visits  of  older  and  newly  blinded 
men  and  women,  and  will  often  give  help  in  the  fundamental 
training,  such  as  Braille  and  typewriting  and  the  all  important 
adjustment  of  learning  how  to  be  blind.  The  domestic  science 
cottage  has  given  courage  to  many  of  our  older  women,  and 
has  proved  to  them  that  they  can  still  carry  on  by  training  in 
a  thorough  course  of  home  making.  The  thanks  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  are  also  due  to  Miss  Harriet  Dexter  of  Boston,  who  has 
given  her  services  faithfully  throughout  the  year  in  a  volunteer 
capacity,  but  with  trained  skill  in  giving  fundamental  training 
of  Braille  and  typewriting  and  helping  in  many  other  ways, 
where  help  was  most  needed. 
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This  department  holds  a  recognized  position  with  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Placement  Workers,  as  we  are  anxious  to  be  known  as 
are  other  employment  agencies,  and  we  feel  that  the  more  we 
join  forces  the  more  understanding  will  be  the  attitude  of  the 
industrial  world  toward  our  candidates. 

WORK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Ida  E.  Ridgeway. 

Children  with  blindness,  partial  blindness,  seriously  defective 
eyesight  or  neglected  eye  conditions  are  reported  as  applicants 
for  special  education,  institutional  care  or  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  proper  eye  examination  and  treatment. 

A  fairly  sizable  group  live  in  rural  districts  where  there  is 
no  available  oculist.  On  account  of  limited  finances,  limited 
intelligence  and  in  some  cases  ignorance  of  the  language  and 
ways  of  this  country,  many  of  these  children  have  drifted 
along  greatly  impeded  or  practically  blind  vdien  a  pair  of  eye¬ 
glasses  or  surgery  would  give  them  good  vision.  Two  sisters, 
out  of  school  on  account  of  blindness,  were  found  to  have  high 
myopia  (extreme  near  sight),  and  when  proper  glasses  were 
obtained  the  handicap  was  nearly  gone.  A  boy  of  sixteen 
years  making  application  for  Perkins  Institution  had  con¬ 
genital  cataracts  with  visual  acuity  reduced  to  the  ability  to 
count  fingers  at  about  one  foot.  The  family  had  been  advised 
not  to  have  the  eyes  operated  upon  and  consent  was  obtained 
with  much  difficulty.  Operations  are  now  finished  and  with 
the  necessary  glasses  this  boy  has  almost  normal  vision.  He 
was  wildly  enthusiastic  on  his  return  from  a  ball  game  because 
he  could  “see  the  ball,”* — the  first  time  in  his  life. 

All  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age  who  during  the 
past  year  have  been  reported  to  or  dealt  with  through  the 
Division  of  the  Blind  are  included  in  this  report :  * — 

Old  cases  dealt  with . 806 

New  cases  reported . 624 

Registered . 437 

Responding  to  medical  or  surgical  treatment  or  glasses  and  not 

registered . 181 

Among  those  reported  through  the  census  2  could  not  be  lo¬ 
cated  and  4  were  deaf,  not  blind  . . 6 
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Registered  cases  were  reported  from  the  following  sources: 


Schools . 194 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Ejre  and  Ear  Infirmary  .  .  .127 

Other  hospitals  .  .  23 

Private  ophthalmologists . 20 

Perkins  Institution . 3 

1920  census . 18 

Other  sources,  including  neighbors,  agencies,  etc.  ...  52 

-  437 


Ages.  - —  Of  the  437  newly  registered,  12  are  under  three 
years  old.  About  one-third  of  the  number  are  between  seven 
and  ten  years  of  age. 

Visual  disability:- — 

Totally  blind  (cannot  see  light) . 21 

Due  to  explosives  (boys) .  2 

Due  to  congenital  defect,  mentally  incapacitated  and  prob¬ 
ably  never  able  to  see  (6  boys,  4  girls) . 10 

Due  to  disease  (spinal  meningitis,  syphilis,  etc.)  (5  girls, 

4  boys) . 9 

Practically  or  partly  blind,  2%oo  or  less  ....:.  98 

Seriously  defective  eyesight,  20/ioo  or  less . 45 

Seriously  defective  eyesight,  2%o  or  less . 70 

The  others  have  better  vision  or  the  amount  is  undeter¬ 
mined  on  account  of  illiteracy,  low  mentality,  etc. 

Causes  of  blindness  and  low  vision  in  300  cases:  — 


Myopia  .  86 

Corneal  Opacities . ,  .  51 

Congenital  Cataracts . 29 

Atrophy  of  Optic  Nerve . .  .  .  .23 

Hyperopia  .  .  21 

Nystagmus . 20 

Mixed  Astigmatism . 18 

Albinism . 8 

Congenital  Amblyopia . 5 

Dislocation  of  Crystalline  Lens . 5 

Choroiditis  . . 5 

Microphthalmia . 4 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa . 4 

Separation  of  Retina . 3 
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Chorio  Retinitis  .  .  .  . . 3 

Neuro  Retinitis  . .3 

Alternating  Convergence  Strabismus . 2 

Sympathetic  Ophthalmia . 2 

Excluded  Pupils . 2 

Conical  Cornea  .  .  . . -  .  .  .2 

Double  Enucleation  (fireworks  accident) . 1 

Glioma . 1 

Uveitis  ...  1 

Aniridia . 1 

-  300 


What  were  we  able  to  dof  ■ —  In  616  cases  we  gave  advice 
and  instruction  regarding  schooling,  care  of  the  eyes,  medical 
and  surgical  possibilities,  and  in  many  cases  helped  to  secure 
the  same.  We  have  worked  in  close  co-operation  with  24 
different  general  agencies. 

Special  education :  • — 

Admissions. 

Sight-saving  classes . 95 

Perkins  Institution . 23 

Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies . 9 

The  home  teacher  instructed  3  children.  Of  these,  2  had  re¬ 
cently  become  blind  and  were  not  sufficiently  reconciled  to  their 
condition  to  consider  Perkins  Institution.  One  feeble-minded 
child  was  given  certain  manual  training. 

Glasses  Fund.  —  Through  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund  a 
small  sum  of  money  is  available  to  the  children's  worker  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  glasses  for  those  poor  children  not 
otherwise  aided  by  charity.  Through  this  fund  49  children 
and  several  adults  were  given  glasses.  Many  loans  were  made 
and  have  been  repaid. 


Oph  thalmia  N eo  nator um . 

Considerable  agitation  has  arisen  because  within  the  past 
year  or  so  infants  under  treatment  in  the  ophthalmia  neona¬ 
torum  ward  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  have  dropped  from  four  to  six  where  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  the  number  often  reached  twenty.  One  wondered 
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if  this  decrease  meant  neglect,  and  if  there  were  babies  with 
damaged  sight  or  blindness  scattered  through  Massachusetts. 

With  this  question  in  view  a  study  was  m,ade  of  103  cases 
reported  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  during 
1920.  This  represented  all  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  in 
five  cities.  According  to  the  birth  rates  there  was  one  child  in 
every  181  births  reported  as  having  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
Many  of  these  babies  were  seen  and  authentic  reports  from 
the  doctors  and  nurses  in  charge  were  obtained  in  all  cases :  — 

In  one  case,  there  was  considerable  central  corneal  opacity  of  both  eyes. 
In  three  cases,  the  infants  died  while  their  eyes  were  still  inflamed. 

In  all  other  cases,  the  cornea  was  not  involved.  Most  of  these  were  of  only 

a  few  days’  duration.  Six  had  hospital  treatment. 

Although  several  infants  have  had  some  damage  to  one  eye, 
we  have  not  had  a  case  reported  nor  have  we  been  able  to 
learn  through  inquiry  of  health  officials  of  any  case  of  blindness 
from  ophthalmia  neonatorum  during  the  past  year.  In  1916 
the  State  Board  of  Health  distributed  28,188  ampuls  of  pro¬ 
phylactic  and  last  year  nearly  doubled  the  number,  distribut¬ 
ing  54,176  ampuls  —  each  representing  a  newly  born  baby. 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  education  of  the  public 
in  regard  to  health  matters  and  the  increased  use  of  prophy¬ 
lactic  will  eliminate  the  scourge  which  in  former  years  is  said 
to  have  been  responsible  for  about  one-third  of  all  blindness. 

Sight-saving  Classes. 

There  are  now  18  classes  in  the  State.  One  new  class  was 
opened  in  Boston  during  the  year.  The  Boston  School  Com¬ 
mittee  has  voted  to  open  another  class  in  East  Boston  early 
in  1922.  These  classes  are  equipped  with  special  desks,  large 
clear-typed  textbooks  and  other  material  suitable  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  visually  handicapped  child.  The  class  unit  is 
small  enough  to  permit  individual  instruction,  and  pupils  can 
be  kept  up  to  grade. 

In  75  of  our  children  newly  admitted  to  sight-saving  classes, 
we  find  an  average  grade  retardation  of  twro  years. 

We  have  convincing  proof  that  certain  progressive  eye  con¬ 
ditions  are  checked  in  these  classes  through  the  reduction  of 
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eye  strain,  and  that  general  health  is  improved  when  the  cease¬ 
less  nerve-wearing  strain  of  competition  with  the  unhandicapped 
is  removed  from  these  children  with  seriously  defective  eyesight. 


Boston  . 

Classes. 

.  7 

Chelsea  . 

Classes. 

.  1 

New  Bedford 

.  2 

Brockton 

.  1 

Worcester 

.  2 

Salem  . 

.  . 

.  1 

Cambridge  . 

.  1 

Lowell  . 

.  • 

.  1 

Lynn 

.  1 

Fall  River  . 

• 

.  1 

REPORT 

OF  JAMES  A.  WOOLSON 

Florence  M.  Puddefoot. 

HOUSE. 

During  the  year  the  Woolson  House  has  continued  its  good 
work.  The  committee  has  been  enlarged  and  now  includes 
eleven  members. 

An  irreparable  loss  was  sustained  in  the  death  of  Miss  Anna 
Fisher,  which  occurred  on  June  25.  While  Miss  Fisher,  on 
account  of  pressure  of  business  and  ill  health,  had  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  the  active  work  of  the  committee,  her  keen 
interest  and  helpfulness  continued  as  long  as  her  health  per¬ 
mitted. 

A  committee  on  entertainment  was  formed  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  several  entertainments  were  later  given 
which  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  Woolson 
House  and  their  friends. 

During  the  month  of  April  some  slight  repairs  were  made  on 
the  house. 

Several  gifts  were  received  during  year,  including  a  Glouces¬ 
ter  hammock,  vegetables  and  fruit. 

In  June  a  serious  accident  happened  to  one  of  the  most 
cherished  members  of  the  family,  and  as  a  result  she  has  been 
obliged  to  leave  Woolson  House.  She  has  always  had  a  most 
refining  and  elevating  influence  and  she  is  greatly  missed  by  all. 

Throughout  the  year  there  have  been  the  usual  number  of 
guests,  and  in  August  twenty-five  were  given  a  vacation  week 
at  Woolson  House  with  the  usual  outings,  these  outings  being 
paid  for  by  contributions  from  various  friends. 

A  number  of  guests  are  to  be  invited  to  share  in  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  as  usual. 
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REPORT  OF  ROGERS  HOUSE. 

Fred  V.  Walsh. 

The  Rogers  House  for  Men  in  South  Boston  continues  to  be 
of  real  service  and  almost  of  incalculable  value.  This  institution, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  the 
Blind,  is  one  which  fills  in  many  gaps  in  the  work  for  the  blind 
of  the  State  of  which  the  State  cannot  rightly  assume  the  ex¬ 
tent  or  responsibility. 

We  cannot  expect  the  State  to  provide  social  centers  or  places 
of  that  nature  for  the  men  for  whom  the  Commonwealth  is 
providing  the  means  of  securing  the  necessities  of  life.  How¬ 
ever,  these  social  centers  are  very  helpful  and  almost  absolutely 
necessary  assets  toward  the  accomplishing  of  the  best  good  for 
our  people.  All  classes  of  men  and  women  enjoy  and  in  fact 
demand  more  or  less  social  intercourse  and  diversion.  Our 
blind  people  are  more  or  less  handicapped  and  limited  in  their 
resources  for  social  activity.  The  Rogers  House  for  Men  sup¬ 
plies  a  great  many  of  these  needs,  and  the  success  with  which 
this  enterprise  has  met  is  marvelous.  It  has  become  a  real 
necessity  in  the  State,  and  our  blind  men  are  looking  to  it  as 
one  of  the  very  essential  parts  of  our  work. 

During  the  year  we  have  continued  and  extended  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  social  and  educational  advantages.  A  regular  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  mapped  out  for  readers  to  be  at  the  house  three 
or  four  nights  each  week,  at  which  books  are  read  to  the  men. 
The  majority  of  the  men  prefer  to  hear  one  book  and  continue 
the  reading  of  it  until  finished.  Several  of  the  standard  works 
have  been  read  in  this  way.  The  men’s  night  is  still  of  real 
interest  to  many,  and  we  have  been  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  some  of  our  well-known  business  men.  The  monthly  ladies’ 
night  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  month  and  of 
course  draws  the  largest  number.  Splendid  entertainments 
have  been  supplied  by  the  committee,  and  every  one  has  en¬ 
joyed  these  occasions  immensely. 

The  real  and  most  lasting  purpose  of  the  house  has  in  no 
way  lost  the  value  of  its  influence.  The  Rogers  House  is  pri¬ 
marily  conducted  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  helpful  to 
those  who  lose  their  sight  in  later  life  and  to  the  newly  blinded. 
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As  in  other  years  we  can  report  with  gratification  of  several 
men  who  have  found  themselves  in  this  haven  of  real  encour¬ 
agement.  Men  who  have  lost  their  sight  within  the  past  year, 
or  men  who  have  lost  their  sight  after  the  age  of  sixty  or  later, 
have  found  it  possible  to  arouse  themselves  from  what  seemed 
an  almost  desperate  situation.  While  in  many  cases  the  man 
cannot  become  self-supporting  or  independent  by  what  he 
learns  at  the  Rogers  House,  it  has  given  great  encouragement 
and  real  solace  to  a  great  many  who  came  there  in  a  condition 
almost  next  to  despair.  We  have  yet  to  note  one  man  who 
spent  a  week  or  more  at  the  house  who  has  not  gone  away 
thanking  the  benefactors  of  this  establishment  for  the  work 
they  are  doing  in  making  it  possible  for  such  people  to  find  a 
place  where  they  can  be  convinced  that  there  is  still  something 
left  in  this  world  for  those  who  lose  their  physical  sight. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

This  is  an  extension  course  consisting  of  lectures,  accompanied 
by  demonstrations  and  practical  exercises,  for  teachers  of  the 
blind  and  the  semi-sighted  and  workers  with  the  adult  blind. 

This  course  is  conducted  by  the  Graduate  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education,  Division  of  the  Blind,  and  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  and  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  will  conduct  the 
course  and  give  a  majority  of  the  lectures.  With  Mr.  Allen 
will  be  associated  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Blind,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education. 
Other  students  of  problems  of  the  blind  and  workers  for  the 
blind  will  give  occasional  lectures  dealing  with  special  topics. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  in  a  short  period  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  work  with  the  blind  and  the  semi-sighted. 
It  will  emphasize  the  problems  which  arise  in  the  teaching  of 
the  blind.  The  course  will  meet  regularly  for  lectures  and 
class  discussions  on  Fridays,  from  4.30  to  6.  Demonstrations 
will  be  conducted  in  institutions  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge 
on  Saturday  mornings.  The  opportunities  for  observation  and 
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practice  are  ample  and  valuable.  The  hours  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  to  make  it  possible  for  teachers,  school  nurses,  public 
health  nurses, #  social  workers  and  volunteers,  whose  interests 
already  include  work  with  the  blind,  as  well  as  for  those  wishing 
to  fit  themselves  for  service  in  this  special  field,  to  attend  both 
the  lectures  and  the  demonstrations. 

Reading  will  be  assigned  to  accompany  the  lectures,  and 
reports  of  the  demonstrations  and  practical  exercises  will  be 
required  for  those  who  wish  credit  for  the  course.  Perkins 
Institution  has  a  very  complete  and  probably  unique  collection 
of  literature  on  the  blind,  and  this  will  be  open  to  students  in 
the  course. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  course  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Octo¬ 
ber  7,  at  4.30,  in  Room  7,  Lawrence  Hall,  Kirkland  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  With  the  exception  of  the  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  following  Thanksgiving  and  the  Friday  and  Saturday 
which  fall  within  Christmas  week,  the  course  will  meet  weekly 
up  to  and  including  Friday,  January  27.  A  three-hour  exam¬ 
ination  will  cover  the  work  of  the  course  at  its  conclusion. 

So  far  as  time  permits,  the  following  topics,  and  possibly 
others,  will  be  covered  by  the  lectures  and  reading:  — 

The  Blind  of  the  Past  and  of  To-day;  Types  of  Blindness; 
Sketches  of  Celebrated  Blind  People;  What  the  Public  should 
know  about  the  Blind;  Recreations  and  Pastimes  among  Blind 
People;  The  Social  Status  of  the  Blind;  Literature  on  Blind¬ 
ness  and  the  Blind;  The  Human  Eye  and  the  Causes  of  Blind¬ 
ness;  History  and  Progress  of  the  Movement  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness;  Public  and  Private  Provision  for  the  Blind; 
Home  Teaching  for  the  Adult;  History  of  the  Education  of 
the  Blind;  Means  and  Methods  used  in  Teaching;  Education 
of  the  Blind  Child:  before  School  Age,  in  Residential  Schools, 
in  Public  Day  Schools;  Psychology  of  Blindness  and  of  the 
Blind;  The  Socialization  of  the  Blind  Child;  The  Teacher  of 
the  Blind;  School  Curricula;  The  Teaching  of  School  Subjects; 
Border-line  Pupils;  The  Deaf  Blind;  The  Movement  for  the 
Separate  Teaching  of  the  Semi-sighted;  The  Evolution  of  Em¬ 
bossed  Systems  of  Reading;  Libraries  of  Embossed  Books; 
Vocational  Training  and  Employment  of  the  Blind. 


